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between the notion of extended substance and that of particular
bodies, nor in the end did its originator believe that it could do so;
and it does not establish anything but an alleged miracle to
mediate between God's creative activity and the causal efficacy of
those particular bodies. What it does achieve, however, is the
inauguration of a distinction which, though it might have been
unwelcome to the author himself, Is of the utmost importance in
the subsequent development of physical and metaphysical thought.
For what emerges clearly from his whole view is that the new
physics differs from the old in asking rather how things happen
than why they happen. Its aim is to discover the laws of the
physical world, and it is not interested in the secret or hidden
powers of nature except in so far as they cease to be either secret
or hidden and become mere exemplifications of a universal law,
Theology, on the other hand, was and must remain interested in
the ' why ? *, and consequently there remains between physics and
theology a gap which metaphysics must attempt to fill. Physics
investigates how bodies affect one another, but is not required to
explain why they should; theology can explain why there is
extended substance (God created it) but cannot explain how it
becomes differentiated into particular bodies or particles. But in
these circumstances to say that God introduced motion as such
into extended substance as such Is no explanation of anything.
Extension as a whole obviously does not move, and to argue that
God communicated specific motions to specific parts of extension
is simply to beg the whole question and to leave the divergent
views as far apart as ever.
Similarly the two-substance metaphysic of mind and body
gives no help but is a real hindrance to any solution of the physical
problem of how interaction between them takes place. Obviously
it does, and Descartes never doubted that it did, but this can be
admitted only if we grant a further miracle corresponding to that
by which extended substance is differentiated into particular
bodies and those bodies are given their initial impetus.
Finally there is the problem of sense perception. The basis of
the whole Cartesian position is that mathematics alone can give
us genuine knowledge, and that it can do so in virtue of the clear-
ness and distinctness of the notions which it employs and of the
necessary relations-which subsist between them. But sense-data
never possess clearness and distinctness of this order, and if we use
them as a basis for demonstration we tend to fall into error. Yet